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[ORIGINAL.} 
EARLY FRIENDS. 


BY SUSANNA F. MOORE. 


Not one of all my early friends 
Has ever turned aside, 
Nor left me in the needful hour, 
When adverse winds betide; 
Though later friends have been estranged, 
My early friends have never changed. 


The gentle words—the kindly smiles 
Of those long gone to rest, 
As ministering angels, come 
To soothe my troubled breast; 
I meet them oft in Memory’s halls— 
Their portraits hang on Memory’s walis. 


I see a sainted father’s form, 
An angel mother see; 
And clasp a sister to my heart—~ 
Though dead, they live to me; 
A brother’s soft, low voice I hear, 
Sweeter than music to my ear. 


And 0, a dearer one appears, 
Of noble form and brow: 

Aa when his early vow he breathed, 
I see him even now. 

O Memory, to thee we owe— 

How much of joy, how much of woe! 


Ye who have loved me long and well: 
Ye who are loved by me— 
Still welcome visitors, ye come 
To bless my memory ; 
Though later friends have ei estranged, 
Your friendship still has been unchanged. 
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BY EDWARD 8. FITZGERALD. 


“< Whip -poor-will ! whip pore whip-poor- 
will!’ 

The clear, shrill note, though coming appa- 
rently from a considerable distance, was heard 
with perfect distinctness in the soft evening air. 
A gentle western breeze swept through the 
romantic dell down which the sound was wafted, 
but it barely stirred the leaves enough to create 
a golden skimmer where the setting sunbeams 
touched them. 

The cry of the whip-poor-will was no novelty, 
certainly, in the upper region of Soyth Carolina ; 
but an uninformed spectator might have thought 
80 from the conduct of the very pretty girl who 
was the only human creature visible in any part 
of the landscape. The moment the sound reach- 
ed her ear, her blue eyes began to sparkle, and 
the color became several shades deeper on her 
ever-blooming cheek, while her whole person 
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assumed the attitude of close and expectant at- 
tention. She waited to hear three successive 
notes, succeeded by a pause, and then, with the 
step of a Camilla, she bounded away through 
the forest-glades, and stopped not till she reached 
the bank of a clear, cool, rapid stream, which 
came leaping down from the mountains to join 
the Saluda River, or rather to constitute a por- 
tion of its head waters. 

The attire of this woodland beauty was so 
simple that fashion could hardly be said to have 
anything to do with it. Still, there was that 
about it which marked a period far removed from 
the present. It was the plain, homespun dress 
of a small farmer’s daughter, in the gloomy days 
of 1780, when South Carolina was a conquered 
province, swarming with predatory tory bands, 


| wherever an excuse could be found for plunder. 


“ a aiaeaaaad i eis sae “poor= 
will 1” 

This time the soit was much nearer than 
before. Its echoes had hardly died away along 
the rocky margin of the stream, when the lassie 
herself put her finger to her mouth, and pursing 
her cherry-red lips in a. peculiar fashion, re- 
peated the note with such musical accuracy that 
the bird itself might almost have envied its ex- 
traordinary perfection. It was a convenient 
signal, not likely to attract attention, and on that 
account often resorted to by the hard-pressed, 
persecuted whigs, at that dark period in the 
revolutionary history of the Southern provinces. 

Silence followed, for a minute or two, and then 
there came, bursting through the bushes, a stal- 
wart form, more than six feet high, with limbs 
of Herculean make, and handsome features, in 
which it was easy to read a jovial good humor 
and a bluff sincerity of purpose, which could 
hardly fail to win respect and confidence from 
every unprejudiced beholder. His dress, like 
the maiden’s, betokened but an humble position 
in the social scale, and had manifestly seen much 
hard service. But plain and unpretending as it 
was, few gorgeous uniforms have been more 
dreaded by hostile eyes. It was the dress of a. 
non-commissioned. officer of General Marion’s 
guerillas. 

If you or I, teen: had been there at that mo- 
ment, we would have heard two or three little 
explosions, which might have been taken for 
cracks of a whip; but, as neither pedestrian 
maidens nor equestrian soldiers ever carry whips, 
the conclusion finally arrived at would probably 
be that the noise proceeded from the forcible ac- 
tion and reaction of a pair of human lips, 
brought suddenly into contact Such at least, 
would be a very plausible hypothesis. 
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When this phenomenon had subsided, a good 
deal of eager and rapid conversation followed, 
but carried on ina very low tone, and inaudible 
at the distance of more than a very few feet. 
After awhile, however, it became louder and 
less hurried, and eventually assumed the pitch of 
ordinary talk. 

“Now, Katie,” said the man, “ it is all settled 
just so; and the next time I come it will be to 
get ready for the wedding. You promise me 
me that if the British and tories are fairly driven 
out of this part of the country before Christmas, 
you will offer no more objections to my wishes, 
but quietly surrender as Mrs. Dan Handen.”’ 

“With the honors of war?” 

“ Yes, indeed—drums beating and colors fly- 
ing—tongue wagging and ribbons fluttering. 
He would be a braver man than I that would 
try to put a stop to either the one or the 
other.”” 

“Ah, me! I can’t keep myself in such spirits 
as you do, Dan.” 

“Spirits? I’ve spirits enough to make a whole 
army drunk, and ‘Bull Bivens’ into the bar- 
gain; and I’m going to be married on Christ- 
mas day, or before it, as sure as a gun—yes, as 
sure as a big cannon—or whole battery of ’em !’”’ 

‘The British are not driven out of the country 
yet.” 

“Yes, but they will be. If there is one red- 
coat left within fifty miles of the mountains on 
the first day of December, he may have Dan 
Harden’s bushy head and whiskers for a gun- 
swab! They think they'll soon brush off Marion, 
and Sumpter, and Pickens, like so many mos- 
quitoes ; and then they’) have fall swing. But 
I tell you, Katie, there’s a storm gathering in 
the mountains they little dream of. The hunt- 
ers of the border are up—the rifleman that never 
miss—all ulong the Tennessee and North Car- 
olina line, and through Virginia to the Potomac, 
they have formed themselves into companies, and 
they are all sworn to the watch-word, ‘Liberty 
or Death.’ They have no doubt all met before 
this time, and organized themselves into one or 
more regiments ; and my only fear is that they 
will pounce upon Ferguson and cut him to pieces 
before I have a chance to join them. Stores of 
rifles and ammanition have been hid away all 
along the line of the Sonne even’ in this 
neighborhood.” ; 

“ But what is the use of that, when there is no- 
body to handle them? You know every man 
about here is a tory.” — 

“‘ That’s the very reason we have to hide the 
guns. But there will be hands enough to use 
’em, when the time comes. You necdn’t be the 
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least bit afraid on that.score. They ought by 
rights to have been carried through Jones’s Gap, 
and left at the Cold Springs; but that infernal 
scamp, Bivens, and his cut-throats were in the 
way.” 

“0, Dan, Dan! Do you be carefal, now! 
Great Heaven !—if you should fall in with that 
terrible man !” 

“ Heaven grant that I may fall in with him, 
with not more than half a dozen of his blood- 
suckers to back him! I don’t want to boast, 
Katie, but there’s mighty few things would please 
me better than that. There’s an old grudge be- 
tween us, and he swears he’ll have my head ; but 
you needn’t be the least afraid, for, with all his 
blustering, a bigger coward never breathed. I 
would have nabbed him long ago, but he never 
trusts himself out of sight of his men. He’s even 
afraid to sleep alone, and it’s not much wonder, 
after all the murders he has committed. But I 
am here chattering away like an old woman, 
when I ought to be travelling. I must go, 
Katie.” 

‘‘ Where are you going to-night?” 

“To see my mother and little Frank. The 
old woman will be mighty. glad when sbe hears 
that we have settled jt about the wedding. I 
could bring her no better news if I had found a 
gold mine—and so 1 have, for that matter. 
Good-by, Katie !”’ 

“* Good-by, Dan, and do, for my sake, look 
out for that bloody Bivens.” 

“T’ll look out for him, you may be sure of 
that, Katie.” 

One long kiss, one passionate embrace, and 
the lovers parted. Meetings of this sort, in “ the 
times which tried men’s souls,” and women’s 
too, were not only few and far between, but for 
the most part of extremely short daration, when 
they did occur. 

~The sun had long been down, but the bright 
“ harvest moon ” was high above the trees, and 
pouring a flood of light upon the forest glades, 
through which the young soldier took his way. 
He was a fine specimen of the true-hearted 
American yeoman, the “bone and sinew” of 
our glorious Revolution. 

Though his chivalrous, and even reckless, 
bravery, had earned for him the nickname of 
“ Dare-Devil Dan,” his heart was as tender as a 
girl’s; and this, with his frank and cordial bear- 
ing, and imperturbable good humor, had made 
him a general favorite in the army, both with 
officers and privates. He bad made several of 
the northern campaigns, and had served with 
Marion ever since the organization of his corps. 

Dan’s bodily strength was quite as extraordi- 
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nary as his courage, and the two together had: 
enabled him to perform feats, which to this day 


are the admiration of the rising generation in 
many a southern home. -No human being in 
the palmetto province was more cordially belov- 
ed by his friends, and detested by his foes, than 
Dan Harden. To-night, the young partisan 


was in such exuberant spirits, that he could hard-. 


ly refrain from giving vent to them in some sort 
of wild extravagance. And yet he was in the 


heart of an enemy’s country, swarming with red- 


coats and tories, to whom no more acceptable 
present could be offered, than the head of “‘ Dare- 
Devil Dan.” But no thought of these things 
troubled his equanimity in the least, as he rode 
rapidly forward. His thoughts were with her 
who had been the pole-star of his hopes through- 
out his wild career, or else with his widowed 
mother, whom he loved hetter, if possible, than 
Kate Patterson, herself. 

The road was a short one, and not many min- 
utes had elapsed before he had emerged from the 
thick belt of forest which surrounded his moth- 
er’s humble but comfortable abode. As he did 
so, & sight met.his eyes which almost stilled the 
beating of his heart, bounding as it was a minute 
before, with love and happiness. 

His mother’s cottage was no longer there! A 
mass of lurid embers alone told where it had 
stood, and what had been its fate. But the be- 
loved inmate, where was she? 
little Frank ? 


With g, sinking of the heart, such as he had | 


never felt before, Dan dashed the spurs madly 
into his horse’s flanks. Tired as he was, the 
noble animal bounded away, carrying his master 
rapidly to meet a solution of the fearful problem. 

As he drew near the smoking ruins, his gaze 
was fixed upon them with such intensity, that an 
object which lay directly in his path escaped his 
notice till his horse actually stumbled over it. 
He recovered his footing with some difficulty, 
and then his rider wheeled him about, with a 
foreboding horror at his heart, to see what the 
obstruction was. 

A single glance sufficed to tell him, and the 
unhappy man reeled in his saddle, like a drunk- 
ard, as he exclaimed, in a hoarse, unnatural 
whisper, “It is my mother’s corpse !” 

The body was lying with the face towards the 
earth, but Dan was at no loss to recognize it. 
The gray hairs, now dabbled with blood, would of 
themselves have told him who it was. He raised 
it tenderly, and another spectacle of horror pre- 
sented itself, and sent another bolt of anguish 
deep into his tortured heart. 

Clasped to the maternal bosom, while in the 
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convulsive throes of dissolution, lay his beloved 
little playmate, his fair-haired brother, Frank ; 
his blue-veined temple all crushed and shattered, 
and his blood and brains bespattered upon his 
mother’s breast. It was a sight to melt a heart 
of stone. As Dan stood gazing upon it, he saw 
a dark object creeping across a narrow belt of 
moonlight, among the neighboring trees. 

“Halt!” he shouted, ina voice, which his 
mother herself, if living, would not have 
recognized. 

The dark figure sispued: and Dan advanced 
towards it. An old negro woman, with shiver- 
ing frame, and chattering teeth, and eyes dilated 
with terror, stood before him. He led her out 
into the bright moonlight, and though his face 
was still in shadow, a look of recognition soon 
began to relax her half-paralyzed features, while 
she exclaimed : 

‘“‘Hebben bress your soul and body, Marss 
Dan—is dat you?” 

“ Aunt Winnie—” 

’ The voice had such an unnatural and sepul- 
chral hollowness, that it caused the old woman 
to start, and tremble more violently than before ; 
but, without noticing it, apparently, Dan contin- 
ued—“ who has done this ?”’ 

‘©O, Marss Dan, de—” , 

The poor creature could say nomore. The 
tears, which the very extremity of her grief and 
terror had hitherto suppressed, now broke forth 
in torrents, and for a long time she could atter 
nothing but sighs and groans, and half articulated 
ejaculations, of that pious character, which ex- 
treme suffering so often calls forth from the 
southern negro. 

Dan shed no tear, nor did he utter a single 
word, till old Winnie had, in some degree, com- 
posed herself, when he repeated the question : 

“‘ Who has done this ?” 

“OQ, Marss ‘Dan !” * sobbed Winnie, “ it was 
dat horrifal villyan—dey call him Bull Bivens, 
but I raly do believe he’s de ole debil hisself. I 
don’t think no human could ever a done as he 
done. He had two or three dozen of his wicked 
varments with him, an’ he was a huntin’ arter 
you, Maras Dan, an’ he ’peared to think dat you 
was hid somewhars ’bout here, an’ dat ole mis- 
tiss could tell him whar, if she wanted to. An’ 
when she done tol’ him how ’at she didn’t know 
nuffin ’bout whar you was, an’ hadh’t even seen 
you, he jumped at her, he did, and roared out: 

“* You lie! you old she-rebel! J’ll soon find 
a way to make you open your mouth, you infer- 
nal she-witch !’ 

‘*‘ An’ wid dat he done catch her by de long 
gray hair, an’ pulled it wid all his might. Poor 
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ole mistiss, she neber hollefed de leastest mite, 
only groaned a little. 

. “© Wont you tell now? Bivens bawled out. 
Ole mistiss she said how ’at she couldn’t tell 
what she didn’t know. Dat made de tory debil 
more furiouser nor eber, an’ he done catch her 
by de th’oat, an’ squeezed it, till her face was 
mos’ as black as mine is. 

“<«Will you tellnow? he screamed. Poor 
ole mistiss couldn’t say nothin’. She could only 
shake her head. Den Bivens, he done got more 
oudacious still, an’ he ript, an’ tore, an’ stompt, 
an’ foamed at de mouth like a mad dog, an’ den 
he done swore ’at he’d kill her on de spot, ef she 
didn’t tell him what she neber knowed, no more 
nor he did. I do believe in my heart he would 
a strangled her, but little Marss Frank he’d been 
up stairs an’ got your big pistols, an’ he came up 
an’ held one of ’em close to Bivens’s head, an’ 
said : 

*** Let go my mother, or I'll blow your brains 
out !’ | 

“«¢ Wring that young bantam’s neck, will you 2?” 
hollered Bivens. But, before dey could tech 
him, little Franky done pulled de trigger. Biv- 
ens turned as white as a sheet, but de pistol done 
snapt, else it would akilled him, sartain. He let 
ole mistess go, an’ runned an’ got his rifle, an’ 
put it to his shoulder to shoot Marss Frank, but 
it want loaded. He cussed an’ swore, terrible ; 
an’ den he done catch his gun by de uppermost 
part, and swung it round his head, an’ run at 
Mares Franky, roarin’ like a mad bull. Ole 
mistiss saw him comin’, an’ she done run up to 
little Frank, an’ catch him in her arms, jist as de 
rifle come down on de poor chile’s head. It 
done cut dat terrible gash in his temple, an’ den 
it glanced off like, an’ struck ole mistiss on de 
back 0’ de head. Poor little Franky done fell 
dead at wunst. Mistiss done fell too, but she 
lived long enough to hug de dead chile to her 
bosom ; an’ she tried to kiss him too, but her 
stren’th guy way, an’ she trembled like, all ober, 
an’ den she done fell back, dead, still holdin’ lit- 
tle Franky tight in her arms. 

‘“‘ All dat time, one of de men had holt o’ me; 
bat jist at dat minute somebody hollored out 
‘she’s dead |’ an’ de man he done bent hisself 
forrard to look, an’ I done slipt away outer his 
hands, an’ hid in de bushes. It was beginnin’ 
to git dark, an’ dey didn’t look for me much, an’ 
dey was too busy stealin’ eberything dey could 
lay deir hands on, an’ settin fire to de house, an’ 
all dat—but, hebenly Marster! bressed Sabiour! 
what ts de matter wid you, Marss Dan ?” 

Well might the old woman cry out. If the 
most intimate of Harden’s daily associates had 
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seen him at that moment, he would hardly have 
recognized him. He had continued standing in 
such a position that his face was shaded from 
the light of the moon; but a slight change in 
his position now brought the light fault upon him, 
so that Aunt Winnie, for the first time, obtained 
a fair view of his features. His countenance was 
absolutely livid, and his smooth, open brow 
corrugated into a scowl almost demoniacal, while 
the eyes, which she had been accustomed to see 
twinkling with perennial good humor, were in- 
jected with blood, and fixed in a tearless, stony 
stare, which was truly fearful to behold. 

Of the jovial, careless, but kind-hearted young 
man, whose handsome, pleasant face she hed so 
loved to look upon, not one vestige remained. 
It seemed to her superstitious fancy as if some 
evil spirit had taken possession of his mortal 
frame, and she shrank in terror from his side. 

As she finished her narrative, she expected 
some terrible burst of passion to follow it. But 
she was mistaken. Dan did not open his lipsp— 
did not even stir from the spot where he stood. 
This apparent calmness greatly surprised her, 
but her astonishment changed to awe, as the 
frown on his brow grew deeper and deeper, and 
his whole face assumed an expression more un- 
natural than ever—more terrible than anything 
she had ever seen in a human visage before. 

At length, with a single groan, which seemed 
to issue from the inmost depths of his bereaved 
and lacerated heart, he kneeled and kissed the 
cold lips of his mother and brother. _He then 
bared his fore-arm, and immersed. it in a crimson . 
pool, in which the blood of the two victims had 
mingled ; after which, he mounted his horse and 
rode rapidly away. | 


As we have already remarked, the tory lead- 
er, Baxter Bivens, was familiarly known as 
“Bull Bivens; and well did he merit the 
sobriquet. His head, neck and forehead, his 
brawny breast, back and shoulders, were all of a 
genuine bovine formation ; and his headstrong, 
overbearing, brutish disposition was as bull-like 
as any of his physical attributes. Of all the tory 
partisans of the day, he enjoyed the ‘‘bad em- 
inence”’ of being the most thoroughly dreaded 
and detested. In military prowess he had many 
superiors, but in pure unadulterated wickedness, 
he stood without a rival, and his followers were 
“ birds of a feather,” worthy of their leader. 

‘The night after the exploit above mentioned, 
Bivens and his gang slept at the house of Major 
Withers, a well known tory officer, whence 
they started in the morning, soon after sunrise, 
intending to join a detachment of Tarleton’s 
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corps, some twenty-five or thirty miles farther to 
the south. ‘The march was slow, and somewhat 
toilsome, for the only road by which they could 
travel led them through an extremely rough, 
mountainous and rocky region. 

As they were climbing through one of the 
many rugged passes with which the road abound- 
ed, it was suddenly reported that one of their 
number was missing: and the report was soon 
confirmed by the appearance of the absent man’s 
horse with the saddle vacated. 

“Hillo! What has become of Roberts?’ 
was the anxious inquiry along the line of the 
wondering guerillas. 

“‘ Here, ye miscreants! Here’s your comrade !”’ 
shouted a hoarse voice, apparently above their 
heads. 

All eyes were turned upward, and there was 
Dan Harden, perched upon a rocky pinnacle, to 
the right of the path, and holding at arm’s length, 
in his powerful grasp, the luckless straggler, 
whom he had recently captured. The place 
where Dan stood was wholly inaccessible from 
that part of the road. It was not out of the 
reach of a bullet, however, and a score of rifles 
were instantly levelled at the daring whig. But 
after a second glance, they were all afraid to 
pull their triggers, for the writhing form of Rob- 
erts was directly in front of the target, almost 
covering it. 

“‘Hear me, Baxter Bivens!’ cried Dan, in 
the same hoarse, hollow tone. “ Do you know 
what makes this arm so red? It is dyed with 
the blood of my mother and my little brother ; 
and I have sworn, by Almighty God, never to 
wash it till I have dipped it in another red stream, 
hot from your own black heart !”’ 

With a fearful oath, Bivens raised his rifle and 
fired at the speaker. The bullet entered Rob- 
erts’s heart, and killed him instantly. With a 
savage laugh, Harden hurled the body at Biv- 
ens’s feet, and at the. same instant disappeared 
among the crags, where it was useless to attempt 
to follow him. 

“Never mind,” said Rivens, who tried to laugh, 
but only grinned horribly a ghastly smile ; ‘let 
the cussed rebel go. He’s such an infernal fool 
he’s sure to put his head into a halter before long. 
I'd give ten pounds to have the hanging of him, 
but if I don’t have the luck to do it, somebody 
else soon will.” 

“IT wish you had him now, captain. Dare- 
Devil Dan’s a tough customer, and may give us 
trouble before we catch him. He would attack 
us, certain, if he could find but half a dozen men 
to back him, anywhere about here.” 

“But that’s just what he can’t do, anywhere 
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about here. I wish he would try it, and give us 
a chance to nab him.” 

Roberts’s body was thrown into a gully, and 
hastily covered with rocks and a little loose earth, 
after which the banditti pursued their’ march. 
The country became wilder and more broken at 
every step, till they reached a spot where the 
road for some yards was completely hemmed in 
by high rocks, which the foot of the chamois 
could hardly have scaled, leaving barely room 
enough, in many places, for horsemen to pass in 
single file. 

Soon after the horsemen had entered this de- 
file, a noise like a thander-clap, which made the 
very earth tremble beneath their feet, arrested 
their steps. All eyes were simultaneously turn- 
ed to the heayens—but not a cloud was to be 
seen. It could not have been thunder, and a 
second glance revealed the truth. A rock of im- 


“mense magnitude, which overhung the defile, 


had been loosened by a blast of gunpowder, and 
precipitated into it, from a height of nearly a 
hundred feet. 

““Aha, Master Dan!” cried Bivens, “you 
thought you’d grind us all to powder—did you? 
A miss is as good as a mile, my dear friend. 
We're all alive and kicking, still, and we’re go- 
ing to tighten your neckcloth, yet, before we die 
—you may take my word for that.’ 

A fearfully unnatural laugh replied to this bra- 
vado, and the blood of the listeners ran cold as 
it died away among the echoes of the glen. The 
tory leader attempted to laugh defiantly in his 
turn, but it was a miserable failure, and his cheek 
grew paler than ever, as the counterfeit chuckle 
stuck in his throat. 

As they approached the end of the rocky gorge, 
it became too contracted to admit more than one 
at atime, and inthis manner they climbed the 
steep ascent with which it terminated. The fore- 
most man had arrived within a few fect of the 
open ground beyond, when a sharp crack was 
heard, and he fell from his saddle, with a bullet 
in his brain, while the riderless horse pressed for- 
ward with accelerated speed, and being unmo- 
lested, was soon out of sight. 

The second man of the troop was close behind, 
and reached the spot where the other had fallen, 
almost immediately. A second crack was heard, 
and he, too, fell from his horse. 

“Forward! Quick!” cried Bivens, from be- 
hind—* catch the rascal before he has time to 
load again! He can’t have more than them two 
shots 1” 

They did press forward, with all possible ra- 
pidity, but the third man who reached the fatal 
spot was slain, like the others, and the fourth 
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shared a similar fate. The tories could not im- 
agine whence all these murderous shots could 
come, and they fell back in dismay. But it 
availed them nothing. Two or three times each 
minute the terrible report was heard, and with 
every oue a guilty soul sped to its final doom. 
_A thin blue wreath of smoke was seen curling up 
among the rocks above their heads, and all the 
rifles of the party were aimed at the spot and 
discharged. The bullets rattled among the rocks, 
but still the fatal crack was heard, and still the 
tories bit the dust. 

An overmastering panic now seized the sur- 
vivors, and they all turned and fled, by the way 
they came. By this time, however, the narrow 
passage was almost choked up with dead men, 
and horses, which greatly impeded their flight, 
and still the bullets flew from above, and added 
another, and another, and another, to the ghast- 
ly pile oftheslain. Every few seconds the death 
knell sounded for some one of that swaying, 
struggling band. 

At length, however, those who were left of 
them reached the entrance of the narrow passage, 
_ beyond which they might be sureof safety. But 
they were fearfully disappointed. Now, for the 
first time, they saw what Dan’s object was, in 
precipitating the rocky avalanche into the narrow 
gorge behind them. The enormous mass had 
blocked it up entirely, and cut off all possibility 
of a retreat in thht direction, and so they were 
hemmed in on evory side. 

Pale and panic-struck, the doomed wretches 
knew not which way to turn, or what to do. 
Some ran back towards the rocks from which 
the murderous bullets were flying, as if from 
some inexhaustible magic reservoir : but it was 
only to meet their fate sqoner. Some tried to 
scale the rocky mass which had been hurled trom 
above, and occasionally they would succeed in 
climbing up for a yard or two; but sooner or 
later they were picked off, like squirrels, by the 
fatal balls. Some tried to shelter themselves be- 
hind the horses, or the bodies of the slain; but 
the mysterious missiles, descending almost per- 
pendicularly, were sure to find them out. 

Of the frightened horses, one or two were shot, 
but nearly all escaped into the open country, be- 
ing of course allowed to pass out unmolested. 

Finally, of the nineteen human beings who en- 
tered that “valley of the shadow of death,” not 
one was to be seen alive; and from that day to 
this, the place thus - baptized in blood, has borne 
anew name. An Irishman, named Kelly, whose 
cabin was the only dwelling within five or six 
miles of the spot, always called the narrow canon 
the ‘“‘Gash,” and the pass had been known for 


. the scene of slaughter. 
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many years as “ Kelly’s Gash.”” But ever after 
the bloody day of which we have been tracing 
the history, it was called “ Deap Man’s Gasu ;” 
and it is so called now. 

When all had become quiet, the grim visage 
of Dare-Devil Dan rose above the breast-work 
of loose rocks which he had erected, and through 
the loop-holes of which he could commend the 
entire passage. Behind this breast-work - were 
some twenty or thirty rifles (of that famous 
Deckard pattern which did such noble service at 
King’s Mountain), which he had conveyed to 
the spot from one of the secret depots already al- 
luded to, which fortunately happened to be near 
the “Gash.” Most of them were now empty, 
having been discharged as fast as he could pick 
them up and put them to his shoulder. 

By a circuitous path, Dan now descended to 
The terrible frown was 
still on his brow, and his face, now begrimmed 
with gunpowder, looked wilder and fiercer than 
ever. He passed slowly down the defile, count- 
ing the dead as he went along. At length he 
stopped opposite to one whom he recognized as 
one of Bivens’s most brutal and unscrupulous 
minions. Something in the appearance of the 
face attracted his attention, and he gave the pros- 
trate form a shove with the toe of his boot, par- 
tially turning it over. 

“‘Mercy! Mercy! For God Almighty’s sake, 
mercy !”’ cried the man, who was evidently un- 
hart, and who’now speedily assumed the sitting 
posture. 

Without opening his lips, Dan drew a pistol 
from his belt, and shot him through the heart. 
It was doubtless the first time in his life, that 
Dan Harden had been appealed to for morcy in 
vain. Butthe Dan Harden of happier days was 
now no more. No one possessed by nature more 
of the “ milk of human kindness” than he; but 
it now seemed curdled, and turned to gall, to the 
very bottom of his half-broken heart. 

Counting this last victim, there were eighteen 
corpses—where was the nineteenth? That nine- 
teenth was the one above all which he most de- 
sired to see, for it was Bivens himself, and witb- 
out Bivens, his victory would not be worth the 
winning. 

After a minute and careful search through the 
whole place, no Bivens was to be seen. What 
could have become of him? For a moment, 
Dan actually believed that his patron, the devil, 
had, in some miraculous manner, enabled him to 
escape. 

Greatly disappointed, he was slowly leaving 
the spot, but suddenly he stopped and gazed in- 
tently at the carcass of a dead horse, while a 
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transient gleam of ferocious joy illumined his 
features. -A portion of the animal’s bowels seem- 
ed to be protruding from the body. A single 
Tifle-ball could not have done that, especially as 
upon further examination it was found that the 
whole contents of the abdomen were found lying 
partly under the horse, and partly between it 
and another dead one. 

Being pretty well satisfied of the true state of 
the case, Dan rolled the disembowelled beast 
over on his back, thrust his hand into the abdom- 
inal cavity, and drew ont, by the nape of the 
neck, all covered with. blood and filth, the burly 
carcase of Bull Bivens. 


The Dig savage, with all his fiendish, ferocity, 


bragging and bluster, was but a miserable 
poltroon at heart. He was unhurt, and he had a 
brace of loaded pistols in his belt; but nothing 
was further from his intentions, than the idea of 
using them. On the contrary, he fell on his 
knees, and begged pathetically for his life. He 
was willing to do anything, to suffer anything, 
to submit to anything, if he could only be allow- 
ed to live. Life, life, his precious life, was all he 
asked. He would assassinate Tarleton, he would 
poison Cornwallis, and leave his wife in Dan’s 
hands as a hostage—only let him live! 

A smilo of ineffable contempt was the only re- 
ply he could get from his captor, who took a 
strong cord from his pocket, gagged his prisoner, 
and tied his hands behind him. He then led 
him away to the spot where he had left his horse, 
a powerful black charger, forced Bivens to mount, 
sprang on behind him, and started off at a full 
gallop. 

Somethiag more than hour’s hard riding 
brought them to the still smoking ruins of the 
cottage which.had been Mrs. Harden’s. Every- 
thing remained precisely as it had been left the 
evening before. Poor old Aunt Winnie had 
gone to seek Kate Patterson and another neigh- 
bor, but she was in such a condition that she 
could hardly crawl balfa mile in an hour. 

When they reached the spot where the corpses 
of his mother and brother lay, Dan dismounted, 
and dragged his captive after him. The bovine 
giant was like a child in his grasp, and never 
offered to make the slightest resistance, but as 
soon as the gag was removed from his mouth, 
fell at Dan’s feet, and as he grovelled in the dust 
before him, begged, entreated, prayed for his life, 
in every phase of abject supplication of which 
the English language is capable. 

Dan paid not the slightest attention to him, 
but stern and impassive as Nemesis herself, drag- 
ged him to the spot where the corpses lay, and 
there, with a sharp knife, cut his throat from ear 
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to ear, and bathed his naked arm in the warm 
blood as it spouted over the bodies. It was a 
savage deed, but the deed of a poor, unlettered 
man, who had greatly loved and greatly suffered, 
and whose kindly heart nothing short of so foul 
a wrong could have driven to so fierce an act of 
bloody retribution. ° 
—— +20) 

CENTRAL HEAT OF THE EARTH, 


The rate of increase of heat is equal to one 
degree of Fahrenheit for every forty-five feet of 
descent. Looking to the result of such a rate of 
increase, it is seen that at seven thousand two 
hundred and ninety feet from the surface the heat 
will reach two hundred and twelve degrees, the 
boiling point of water. At twenty-five thousand 
five hundred feet it will melt lead; at twenty- 
one miles melt gold; at. seventy-four miles cast 
iron; at ninety-seven mile soft iron; and at one 
hundred miles from the surface all will be fluid as 
water, a mass of seething and boiling rock in a 
perpetually molten. state, doomed possibly never 
to be cooled or crystallized. The heat will ex- 
ceed any with which man is acquainted; it will 
exceed the heat of the electric spark, or the effect 
of a continued voltaic current. The heat which 
melts platina as if it were wax, is as ice to it. 
Could we visually observe its effects, our intel- 
lect would afford no means of measuring its in: 
tensity. Here is the region of perpetual fire, the 
source of earthquake and volcanic power.—Re- 
creative Science. 

————— —}--< 0.) 


TURKISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


A very singular custom is, that of pourin 
water where any one has fallen, to prevent a re- 
currence of the accident on the same spot, which 
is religiously observed by the lower orders; as 
well as flinging stones at the body of the decapi- 
tated criminal, in order to secure the dreams of 
the spectator from an intrusion of the ghastly 
object. No Turk of the lower ranks of society 
ever passes a shred of paper which may chance 
to lie upon his path; he always gathers it up 
with the greatest care, as the popular belief leads 
him to place implicit faith in an ancient super- 
stition, that all paper thus obtained will be col: 
lected after death, and scattered over the burning 
soil through which he is to pass to paradise; 
and that, consequently, the more he is enabled 
to securo, the less suffering he will have to endure 
hereafter.—Lastern Tourist. 


CHINESE LABOR, | 

An American travelier through China, in 
writing of the manners and customs of the coun- 
try, states, in order to show how small a remn- 
neration these people are willing to accept for 
their labor, that the washerwomen will wash for 
a whole ship’s company for one dollar each, be 
their stay one month or six months, and receive 
what broken victuals the cook chooses to give 
them. If you give them twenty pieces to wash, 


‘and be they ever so dirty, they never complain. 


When the ship is ready for sea, they make a 

resent to every man they have washed for, of a 
ar of sweetmeats of some kind, which many have 
given a dollar for alone. ; 


